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ALEXANDER Foss, C.E., is one of the captains of Danish industry. The 
house of F. L. Smidth & Co., in which he is a partner, invents and constructs on 
a vast scale for the manufacture of Portland cement, machinery that is used not 
only in Denmark, but in practically every country of Europe and South America, 
with a branch factory even in the United States. As president of Industriforen- 
ingen, Mr. Foss delivered memorable addresses in 1912 on “‘ Denmark as an Indus- 
trial Country,” and in 1913 on “ Danish Commercial Treaties.”” His government 
recently appointed him a member of the American-Scandinavian Foundation’s 
Danish Committee. 







Per HaAuustrém, one of the most interesting of the modern Swedish masters 
of the short story, is still a comparatively young man, having been born in Stock- 
holm in 1866. His career has been very varied; a few of his younger years (1888— 
1890) were spent in Chicago, IIl., where he occupied a position as an analytical 

chemist. Among his most striking collections of short stories is ‘ Thanatos,” 
which takes up various phases of man’s attitude in the face of death, thus being | 










comparable in substance, if not in treatment, with Sudermann’s series of plays 
called “‘Morituri.’”’ Life in Hallstrém’s stories is often futile, but full of warmth 
and variety for all that. The story in this issue is from a collection called “ Vilsna 
Faglar”’—Birds Astray—which appeared for the first time in 1894. 








Jacos WittMEeR Hartmann, Ph.D., who rendered Per Hallstrém’s story into 
English for the Review, is an Instructor in the Department of the German 
Language and Literature at the College of the City of New York. His book on 
the Old Norse Géngu-Hrolfssaga was very favorably reviewed in the first num- 
ber of this magazine. 
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Industrial Denmark 


By ALEXANDER Foss 


HEN the generation to which I belonged went to school—in 

the years around 1870—we were taught that Denmark was a 

pastoral country untroubled by the numerous social evils that 
follow industrial life in the great manufacturing nations. And we 
learned, further, that an agricultural people is happier and more 
fortunately situated than a manufacturing population. This was an 
article of faith, which contained some truth, but considerable mis- 
understanding. 

It is not difficult to discover the dark side of social development 
as manifested at times in communities like those of Saxony or Eng- 
land; yet the comparison is misleading, if we give the picture of 
manufacturing conditions all the shadows and agricultural life all the 
lights. In farming countries, as well as in other lands, we may find 
poverty, ignorance and a low intellectual level. True, money can 
by no means accomplish everything, yet it must be clear to all that 
a close and indissoluble relation exists between economic advance- 
ment and cultural advancement, while the dogma that a small, 
impecunious country is synonymous with a happy country at any 
rate contains more poetry than fact. There are in our time many 
circumstances tending to lessen any cause for alarm that might be 
felt at the prospect of Denmark’s development along industrial lines. 
I may mention a single one of these—the improved means of com- 
munication, which make it useless and undesirable to crowd the 
workers in congested cities, and which permit us to distribute indus- 
tries throughout the land, so that a factory worker need not neces- 
sarily be a city dweller, nor one who lives in the country necessarily 
a farmer. 

There are many who maintain that Denmark lacks the essential 
qualifications for becoming an industrial country, but with the 
present increase in our population, a large number of our people have 
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no other means of livelihood. It must be presumed that a normal 
rate of increase will give us, in 1950, 800,000 more inhabitants who 
must be supported by manufacturing; agriculture cannot be expected 
to be able to nourish this increment; there is no other alternative 
except emigration or growing poverty. We must, therefore, face 
the issue and ask ourselves the question—what are the requisite con- 
ditions in our age that create an industrial community, or at all 
events make it possible to develop a self-sustaining industry? I will 
attempt to examine three different factors, each one of which I 
believe to have a determining influence. 

The first factor that I will take up is the question of raw materials. 
It is a common belief, well founded on historical observation, that 
industrial development is associated with the presence of mineral 
wealth in the soil, and in this connection we naturally think first of 
coal and iron deposits. Yet this is not entirely correct, since water 
power has also been of great importance in the rise of manufacturing 
in England and still more in Switzerland, which has neither coal nor 
other minerals, and is so situated that it is extremely difficult to 
obtain them. In the same manner, water power is a mighty factor 
in the present development of the Scandinavian peninsula and the 
Alpine lands. 

It must be granted, nevertheless, that mineral deposits in the 
soil are a very important source of wealth. Now, Denmark has none 
of these, neither coal nor petroleum, neither ores nor potash. 
The fact that it would be of immense value to us if we could find 
such materials in our soil is self-evident, but at the same time it is a 
mistake to suppose that the conditions for the existence of industry 
depend entirely upon the presence of these substances in the earth. 
German and English iron manufacturers take an increasing propor- 
tion of their ore from Sweden and Spain, Germany from France as 
well; English cotton manufacturers get their cotton from India, 
Egypt, and America, while on the other hand neither Egypt nor 
India have any considerable cotton factories, nor does the iron pro- 
duction of Sweden correspond to the production of ores, any more 
than Chili can manufacture all the copper mined in the country. 
Another example: The vast German coal tar color industry, the 
annual output of which is valued at $110,000,000, builds its opera- 
tions on tar and sulphuric acid as the two most important ingredients, 
but the sulphuric acid is derived from foreign, particularly from 
Spanish pyrites. 

And yet—some one may say—all these things depend upon coal; 
manufacturing belongs in coal districts and perhaps among waterfalls. 
In reply, I wish to point out that England ships such enormous quan- 
tities of coal that the coal export rivals that of the greatest separate 
industries. It must also be remembered that the importance of coal 
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is greatest where the products are of a coarse nature; the further 
we go in fashioning and transforming raw materials, the smaller is 
the role played by coal consumption in comparison with other items 
in the cost of production, And in the matter of waterfalls, cheap 
power is in many instances outweighed by the great cost of trans- 
portation. This is true of many of the Norwegian and Swedish 
waterfalls, and to a very great degree of those in Iceland. 

In this connection, the second factor of which I treat plays a 
decisive part: it is the situation of the country and its means of com- 
munication. In this respect Denmark is quite exceptionally for- 
tunate. I do not know whether any of the other middle or north 
European countries possess so many and so striking evidences of a 
very early and thick colonization as Denmark does, but it seems to 
me quite natural 
that, just as the 
Greek archipelago 
in a remote period 
became a center of 
culture in the 
Mediterranean, so 
the Northern arch- 
ipelago at an early 
date became an 
outlet for a grow- 
ing population. 
Some modern phil- 
ologists maintain 
that the whole 
Gothie and Ger- 
manic race pro- E — 
ceeded from the ee 
Danish Isles. Ex.ectric Power House at Aaruvus. 1,000 Horse-Powrr 

The advantages GENERATED BY DrieseL Motor 


of this geographic situation and configuration make themselves 
felt at different times in different degrees. During the revolutionary 
development of the railroads, I admit that they were of lesser con- 
sequence, but I believe we are now entering upon a period when the 
advantages of sea communication over land communication will make 
themselves felt more and more. Is it not important that Denmark 
has a coast line measuring 4,375 miles full of splendid natural har- 
bors, which are moreover cheap, from the fact that in most of them 
there is scarcely any tide? Is it no advantage that the freight rates 
from the coal regions of Scotland and northern England to Denmark 
are no greater than to London or other ports in the South of Eng- 
land, and that the rates from almost any city in Denmark to distant 
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transoceanic ports are less than the railroad freight rates from Ham- 
burg or Bremen to points a comparatively short distance into the 
interior of Germany ? 

Industry will to an ever-increasing degree devote itself to the 
further working over of partially finished products, and this can 
often be done to greater advantage in countries at a distance from 
the seat of the raw materials. The number of examples is almost 
unlimited. Take the common bag that is used to ship potatoes; it is 
made of jute, vegetable stuff from India, spun and woven in Scotland, 
in Dundee, which is in no respect more favored by nature than any 
large Danish harbor town. Another striking example is furnished by 
the manufacture of Soya-cake as fodder for cattle, which has had a 
surprising development in Denmark recently. A few years ago 
nothing was known about Soya except that it was a peculiar sauce. 
Suddenly the Soya bean from Manchuria became important as 
fodder in Europe. And by a combination of happy circumstances 
and correct initiative our manufacture of oil fodder cakes received 
an enormous addition through the establishment of “‘ Dansk Soyakage- 
fabrik.”” If we had not had the Danish East India Company, wise 
heads would perhaps have told us that this industry could not thrive 
in Denmark. 

If any one should ask why the countries across the sea do not 
themselves manufacture their own products and ship them to us in 
a finished state, thus forcing the European nations, including Den- 
mark, to confine themselves to the manufacture of their own natural 
products, the answer is not difficult. All industry depends in the 
beginning and the end upon the third and most important factor, 
the men. This is more true the higher the plane of the industry and 
the more specialized, refined and complicated it becomes. Attempts 
have been made to stimulate industry by artificial means; think of 
Russia, with its great treasures of coal and other minerals. Russian 
industry is growing, but the progress is very small, in spite of the 
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AALBORG PorRTLAND-CEMENT Factory 
Annual output, 14 million barrels (210,000 tons) 


high custom walls. Not long ago, it might be safely assumed of 
any well-managed Russian factory, that it was under the direction 
of a West European. There are indications of great changes for the 
better in Russia, after the Japanese War, but still a mighty trans- 
formation must take place in the whole Russian people, if it is to 
compete with the West European nations on an equal footing. It is 
not enough to have a few intelligent leaders and for the rest unculti- 
vated laborers; on the contrary, a vital, progressive industry is 
possible only where the workers at every step of production are 
intelligent, diligent and reliable. For this reason Asia, Africa and 
South America—with the exception, perhaps, of such countries as 
Japan and China—will not for a long time be able to achieve indus- 
trial development, nor to compete with Europe and North America, 
unless we ourselves undermine our position or retrograde intellectually 
and morally. 

I have endeavored to show that Denmark’s lack of mineral wealth 
is in many respects balanced by our geographic situation. As to the 
third factor, men, we may say without conceit that Denmark is 
fortunate. Danish working men are among the best circumstanced 
and most enlightened in Europe. With regard to their numbers, I 
shall demonstrate how in the next thirty-eight years 20,000 new 
workers annually will knock at the door demanding employment and 
a livelihood from our industries. The whole question of Denmark 
as an industrial country is largely one dealing with the new con- 
ditions brought about by the increase in population. 

The accompanying chart shows the relative growth in the pur- 
suits of agriculture and industry in proportion to the population, I 
have selected the years 1812 and 1912 to measure a period of one 
hundred years, the year 1870 as being in many respects a character- 
istic turning-point, and finally the year 1950, for which the statistics 
are computed according to the present rate of development. 


REVIEW 


4,510,000 


The top line shows that the population of Denmark within her 


present limits has increased from 1,008,000 in 1812 to 1,793,000 in 
1870, and to 2,792,000 in 1912. It should therefore receive an 
acquisition of more than one and a half million souls by 1950. 

The second line indicates the number of people who from period 
to period have derived their support from agriculture. The number 
rises from 640,000 in 1812 to 1,035,000 in 1912, but will, if the develop- 
ment goes on as at present, only reach 1,108,000 in 1950. While the 
curve denoting the growth of popalstion shows a fourfold increase, 
that of farming does not even indicate a doubling; while the curve of 
population shows a rising scale, at of agriculture bends the other 
way and shows a falling scale. 

The third curve represents that portion of our people who are 
engaged in manufacturing. Here the increase is as strong as for the 
total population. Comparing the estimate for 1812—105,000 souls— 
with that for 1950—1,700,000 souls—we find that the number has 
increased sixteen-fold, if this calculation is correct. The most striking 
fact illustrated by the chart is perhaps the intersection of the curves 
of agriculture and manufactures. Denmark’s leading occupation 7 
still ‘today, as it was in 1870, agriculture; but in so near a future a 
1925 our manufactures will employ as many men as agriculture, a 
after 1925 manufactures will be in the ascendancy. 
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So much for terms of population. In terms of money, a careful 
comparison of the assembled products of Danish agriculture and 
Danish industry in 1911 reveal a total for agriculture of 860,000,000 
kroner; for manufactures of 558,000,000. But these figures do not 
do full justice to manufacturing. The largest single item of agricul- 
tural products is butter, the sales of which reached 238,000,000 
kroner annually. Butter, like sugar, is really an industrial product, 
turned out by 1,164 Danish butter factories, in which human energy 
is almost dispensed with, nearly everything being accomplished by 
harnessed forces of nature, with the help of delicate apparatus per- 
fected to the minutest detail. The industrialization of agriculture is 
advancing steadily; the actual products of the field are delivered to 
the animal, and the animal products to the factory. Not only the 
milk is handled industrially; the meat is also subjected to a sort of 
industrial treatment in slaughter-houses, sausage factories and can- 
ning establishments; the hides go to the tanneries. There seems to be 
no limit to the uses to which agricultural products can be applied by 
industry; now even buttons are being made from the blood of pigs. 
If we were to reckon butter as an industrial instead of an agricultural 
product, the total value of manufacturing for 1911 would exceed that 
of agriculture by 796,000,000 kroner against 622,000,000 kroner. In 
the following summary of industrial products, however, butter is not 
included: 


DANISH MANUFACTURES 


905 
Million Kroner* Million Kroner 
1. Staples of food and consumption............ 197.1 255.0 
Be Fee k kde ke ee Se vk e's 65.4 717.2 
3. Technical-chemical products............... $5.2 69.2 
i I iis su cnigas. eo > hap awed os 49.7 46.8 
ee 28.0 35.5 
i Mn OE NIE esac cau seca cavsen 22.4 29.2 
ED 2D a Saeki a any 6 led aka Wasa Xx 25.0 23.5 
ESS RO ae ee ae re 16.8 21.5 


557.9 


* One Krone equals about 27 cents. 


The explanation of the fact that food stuffs constitute our largest 
industry lies in the fact that they are derived chiefly from the native 
products of our own soil, while the raw materials for other industries, 
as metal and wood, have in a large measure to be imported. In this 
first group, the sugar refineries take the lead, showing an astonishing 
increase in annual production from 23,000,000 kroner in 1905 to 
59,000,000 kroner in 1911. Next come grain mills, with an output in 
1911 of 52,000,000 kroner, breweries with 36,000,000 kroner and mar- 
garine factories with 35,000,000 kroner. 
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In the metal group, the foundries and machine factories stand 
first with an annual output worth 39,000,000 kroner, and steel ships 
second, with 13,000,000, while a single company, “‘The Northern 
Cable and Wire Works” has succeeded in raising the production of 
wire and cable in Denmark from two and a half million kroner in 
1905 to seven and a half million in 1911! In the third or technical- 
chemical group, the oil works lead, with an increase from seven 
million to thirty million kroner in six years, due largely to the employ- 
ment of oil cakes as fodder and of vegetable oils for the manufacture 
of margarine. In the fifth group, that of stone, clay and glass, the 
rise is due largely to the cement industry, which has greatly increased 
its output. 

As to the question: which industries Denmark will develop in the 
future, a study of those we already have will give some indication. 

First of all, the group which includes articles of food and drink. 
We may hope that in the future, as in the past, unexpected results 
will be accomplished by the industrialization of agriculture. But we 
must not limit this process to the products of our own soil. A far- 
sighted policy is embodied in the new plans for the development of 
the Danish colony of St. Thomas in the West Indies: to establish a 
line of steamers that will bring the raw stuffs to Denmark to be 
worked over into finished products and shipped abroad again. 
Another industry directly connected with agriculture is the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery. We import much, especially from America, 
but export very little. Russia could take an enormous quantity from 
us. But it is not enough that we copy American models; we must 
take the lead. In this domain, we feel the necessity of a better 
understanding between agriculture and industry. It will not profit 
our farmers in the long run to regard us manufacturers as a kind of 
intruding foreigner. We do not demand sacrifices from agriculture; 
only interest and support for what is national. 

In all departments of industry, however, it is necessary to strike 
out in new directions. The possibilities for new lines of manufacture 
in Denmark are infinite, despite the frequent assertions that the good 
chances are all taken, and that we cannot compete with the great 
industrial countries abroad. Many of the Danish industries already 
developed, as shown in the summary above, owe their existence to 
the last generation. Now, when we have a porcelain industry and 
a Diesel motor manufacture of the first rank, the accomplished fact 
seems quite natural, but in advance it would have appeared almost 
impossible that such results could be achieved in little Denmark. 

Modern industry depends on intellectual and moral values. Of 
these two I am tempted to say that the center of gravity lies in the 
latter. Here patriotism enters. The growing generation must have 
a vital sense that we are working for the fatherland: laboremus pro 
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patria. We must learn also to value our own men. While no 
economic loss results if our actors, singers and dancers seek employ- 
ment in foreign lands—but rather an advantage, if they bring honor 
to our country—it is of vital importance that we keep our industrial 
pioneers, our efficient technical forces, our solid merchants and intelli- 
gent working men. The ethical values—interest, sense of duty, dili- 
gence—may escape statistics, but they make history. 

There are many difficulties to be overcome. There are custom 
walls erected against us by other countries, but, on the other hand, 
there are great undeveloped foreign markets easily accessible to 
Danish products—especially England, Russia and the markets across 
the sea. Another difficulty is the lack of the necessary capital. The 
Danish people must learn more about the art of saving than they 
have evinced in recent years: we must set aside annually at least 
115,000,000 kroner, if we are not to lose ground. A third disadvan- 
tage, the psychological handicap of a narrow horizon and a language 
confined to a limited community, is met by the advantage of belonging 
to a small country, not dangerous to other nations, and regarded by 
them, as a whole, with sympathy. 

These difficulties, and many others, must be overcome by a 
straining of forces all along the line throughout the industrial popu- 
lation, and more especially by the exertions of the leaders who are 
to guide us, whether on old paths or new, to the industries of the 
future. In this task, there are two classes of men who can help us: 
the men of commerce and the technical men. 

The importance of the merchant lies in his business ability and 
his knowledge of the market. Many a new industry has failed, 
because the factory was built before taking any thought for the sale 
of the wares to be produced. In the long run, however, all industrial 
development rests mainly on technical skill. Moreover, the skilled 
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engineer can train himself to become an efficient salesman, while the 
merchant would experience difficulty in becoming a leader in the 
technical world. The center of gravity in industrial progress lies, 
therefore, with the technical expert. 

While the energy of the mercantile class in Germany has had a 
considerable share in making German industry out-distance the 
English in many fields, yet the determining factor has been the tre- 
mendous development of German technology, founded on a thorough 
study of the natural sciences. The great German coal tar color 
industry, to which I have called attention, is built solely upon the 
investigations conducted by thousands of chemists. Another instance 
is the German electric machine manufacture, which has been created 
by German electricians, not by German commercial men. 

The very fact that the Danish people have so many difficulties to 
overcome makes it imperative that our industry should be technically 
of the highest rank. A striking example of industrial success, due 
solely to a highly specialized technical study, has recently been fur- 
nished by the Diesel motor ship. If you will examine carefully the 
most successful industries in Denmark, you will find that they stand 
technically in the lead. Our industrial future will depend, therefore, 
upon the training of our technical students to take the highest rank 
in their profession. Technical education in Denmark is, fortunately, 
upon a very high level. Thanks to the initiative and interest of our 
artisans, we have a number of technical schools, and we possess one 
of the oldest technical institutes in Europe, Den Polytekniske Lerean- 
stalt in Copenhagen, established in 1829, and greatly developed in 
recent years, owing largely to the efforts of its former director, Mr. 
Hagemann. The number of engineers who graduate from this insti- 
tution is very great in proportion to population, greater, for in- 
stance, than the number of technical graduates in Germany. 

Future improvements in our system of technical education should 
look toward better practical training. Chemistry and other intensive 
studies foster a necessary faculty for exactness and attention to 
details, but at the same time they often weaken the ability to grapple 
with larger questions. If I were to suggest any special line of study 
as deserving of preference, it should be that of the machine engineer. 

The number of new problems is legion. They are not easy to 
solve, but every happy solution, every new conquest for Danish 
industry, means prolonged preservation of the Fatherland and the 
assertion of Danish nationality. How much it means I have endeav- 
ored to show in these lines, and it is my hope that they have suc- 
ceeded in throwing new light on the great question: 


DENMARK AS AN INDUSTRIAL COUNTRY 











Interesting People 


days is Mr. John Lind, of Minnesota, who was sent in August 

on an extraordinary mission to Mexico, as the personal repre- 
sentative of President Wilson. A native of Smaland, in Sweden, 
Mr. Lind came in 1868, at the age of fourteen, with his parents to 
Minnesota. Here he was admitted to the bar and rose rapidly to 
positions of public trust, in- 
cluding the presidency of the 
Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota. 
From 1899 to 1901 he was 
governor of Minnesota, being 
one of three Swedish govern- 
ors of that State. He is a 
man reputed for sane and 
acute judgment and _ strict 
integrity. His quiet and col- 
lected personality, made more 
heroic by the loss of his left 
arm, impresses one with im- 
mediate confidence and 
respect. 

The success of Mr. Lind’s 
difficult mission to Mexico 
only the historian will be 
able to judge. He was per- 
sonally well received, but his 
proposals were rejected by 
the provisional government, 
and at present matters are allowed to take their course, with battles 
and rumors of battles, while many Americans are fleeing from Mexico, 

There is a distinctly picturesque side to the situation, the reaction 
of the northern upon the southern temperaments in this delegation of 
a representative from the New Sweden to the New Spain. 


Jiisv LIND: The Swedish-American most discussed in these 
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The Scandinavian Concert 


ARNEGIE HALL in New York has seen many triumphs of 
C Northern song. There the Swedes, at their last Song Festival, 
filled the great hall for two successive nights from the stage to 

the topmost gallery. There the Danes in 1911 greeted their Student 
Singers. On Sunday afternoon, October 26, Danes, Swedes and 
Norwegians will unite in Carnegie Hall for the first time in a Seandi- ° 
navian programme, the richest and most representative that has ever 
been offered an American audience. The American-Scandinavian 
Society has been singularly 
fortunate in the artists chosen. 
A few months ago, Western 
papers told of a new star of 
the first magnitude appearing 
in that Northern constellation 
which contains such shining 
names asJenny Lind, Christina 
Nilsson and Olive Fremstad. 
Madame Julia Claussen has 
sung in the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm and won already a 
European reputation. Last 
New Year’s Day she made her 
first appearance in America in 
the Chicago Auditorium, as 
Ortrud in “‘Lohengrin.”” Her 
success was of the complete 
and instantaneous nature 
which—the critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune points out 
MapamMe CHARLOTTE LUND —comes only to the very great- 

est singers. She has a deep 

contralto voice of phenomenal range, and adds to the personality of 
a Wagner heroine something essentially Northern. She will sing in 

Danish the tender and passionate “ Dyveke Songs” by Heise. 

Madame Charlotte Lund’s beautiful dramatic soprano is well 
known to New York audiences, from her appearances with the New 
York and Philharmonic Symphony Orchestras. She has also sung in 
Paris—where, according to Le Figaro, she had an enormous success— 
in Rome, London, Christiania, Copenhagen and Stockholm. Madame 
Lund comes of an artistic Norwegian family, being related to Grieg 
and Ole Bull. She will render songs by Lange-Miiller, Sinding, 
Agathe Backer Gréndahl and Kjerulf. 
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German male chorus singing is famous the country over; American 
audiences do not yet know the beauty of the Northern voice, with its 
fine, resonant, flexible timbre and its minor strain underneath the 
rugged virility. The United Male Chorus of 200 members, under 
the leadership of Mr. Ole Windingstad, will sing the great national 
anthem, “‘Hér oss Svea,” with its noble chorale running through the 
vigorous patriotic strains, and Grieg’s “Sighting Land.” The latter, 
perhaps the greatest composition ever written for male chorus singing, 
will be accompanied by the 
orchestra and the solo part 
sung by Gustaf Holmquist, of 
Chicago. Mr. Holmquist— 
one of the greatest bassos of 
the country—has been soloist 
for the last two years at the 
Messiah Festival at Lindsborg, 
Kansas, together with Madame 
Schumann-Heink and other 
singers of a world reputation. 
He will also render songs by 
Sjégren, Sédermann, Stenham- 
mer and Peterson-Berger. The 
Seandinavian Symphony Or- 
chestra, increased to 61 pieces, 
will play music especially se- 
lected by the director, Mr. 
Windingstad, on his visit to 
Scandinavia this summer. He 
has chosen Hugo Alfven’s 
“ Midsummer - Night,” which 
has in it all the riotous, colorful 
life of the short midsummer frol- 
ic, and the overture ‘‘ Helios,” 
a musical expression of the sun 
worship of the far North. 

The composer and pianist, Mapame JULIA CLAUSSEN 
Professor Cornelius Rubner, 
has consented to play with the orchestra Grieg’s Concerto in E Minor, 
which he has studied under the personal guidance of the master. Pro- 
fessor Rubner was born in Copenhagen and studied first in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music under Gade, Hartmann and Neupert. For a 
number of years he was Director of the College of Music in Carlsruhe 
and of the Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra. Since 1904 he has been 
head of the Department of Music at Columbia University. In arranging 
the programme for the concert the Committee has had the benefit of 
Professor Rubner’s musical knowledge and ripe judgment. 














Symposium 
By Per HaAuustrRém 


Translated from the Swedish by Jacosp Wittmer HARTMANN 


NYONE beholding Herr Oswald Heinrich von Riesenbach, as 
A he walked rapidly toward the old aristocratic quarter of Phila- 
delphia, his eyes familiarly regarding the dull, prudish house- 
fronts, could tell by a number of almost imperceptible things—pos- 
sibly from the concavity of his back, the twist of his moustaches, the 
manner of his grasp on the realities of his walking stick—that his 
name was Von Riesenbach. The observer would have said that he 
represented that type among the nobility of Europe, which, while it 
did not forget its innate superiority, was nevertheless modern enough 
to approach the New World with a restless spirit of energy, and 
to attach but little importance to mere external elegance of dress. 

A few minutes later, on the other side of Oliver Street, where the 
elegant houses show their backs only, and where a rather frugal class 
resides, his thoughtful steps and his observing glances still clearly 
showed his name to be Von Riesenbach. In addition to the qualities 
above indicated, he also seemed to possess a warmth of human 
sympathy that enabled him to study the struggles of the lower classes 
and to enrich his memory with a wealth of interesting little observa- 
tions, while employing his abundant leisure in morning walks. 

In both cases the observer would have judged Herr von Riesen- 
bach correctly, but only as one may judge the creations of a great 
histrionic artist; for Herr von Riesenbach did not live in the hand- 
some quarter, and had nothing to do and was never in a hurry to get 
home. Nor did he have the slightest interest in the life of these poor 
streets; in reality they bored him. He had a very unpretentious 
room in one of them, and his manner was merely a part of an artfully 
devised plan for reaching his lodgings without arousing suspicion that 
he lived there. He made it plain to one and all that he resided in 
one of the respectable houses with asphalt in front of them, with a 
balcony and a view over a modest little park and a church or two. 

And his name was not Von Riesenbach, either; that was his 
mother’s name, which he had assumed, thinking it would help him 
realize his mission in America, a marriage with some young heiress. 

I have forgotten to mention that he was an officer of the reserve, 
but that goes without saying, as he was a German in America. He 
had possessed a diamond pin and a ring with a large pearl, which he 
was accustomed to finger absent-mindedly while traveling on the 
street cars. 

But all this happened in the time before the beginning of this 
account. 
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Of the diamond there now remained only a few scratches in the 
windows that once had been Von Riesenbach’s, and the pearl had 
been gobbled up by a Jew with long black nails, who declared that 
‘it was not mature and, therefore, hardly worth twenty dollars, but 
that he would take it for a short time.” For several months the 
Jew had remained in undisturbed possession of the pearl. 

Von Riesenbach subsequently suffered reverses. Therefore the 
above description is really no longer appropriate. Now, instead of 
promenading through the elegant thoroughfares, he might be found 
walking along the docks, the factory districts and the outlying parks, 
and he no longer lived in his modest room. In fact, he did not live 
anywhere. Recently he had been sleeping wherever he could, and, 
since the weather had become warm, he had usually chosen the 
suburbs for the purpose. He was looking for work, but seldom found 
any and never kept it long. He was unable to do anything, had 
become gloomy and was just the man for the Irish laborers to try 
their wit on. He was starving, and shambled as he turned the 
corners in an embarrassed manner. To himself he seemed to be 
straying more and more inextricably into a labyrinth. 

He brooded much. His disposition was not at all of the critical 
variety, and he had never suffered from an over-supply of ideas, but 
as he stood hungry before the gay windows of the delicatessen stores, 
more ideas than he could manipulate would rush in upon him. And 
they were subversive ideas, wicked, revolutionary notions, thoughts 
that pummeled him more severely than reality, hard though reality 
was. He felt a consuming envy of everybody, and not being able to 
conceal this feeling under a handsomer name, it made him suffer. 
Finally, he sought refuge in the process of reconstructing happier 
days, before he had been fool enough to throw away his opportuni- 
ties, and he cherished fond hopes of a lucky chance that might set 
him up on his feet again. He was the most unfortunate of vagabonds, 
for he had no feeling of class solidarity: he was as Harun-al-Raschid 
in disguise, who must take his licking, because he cannot prove his 
identity. 

One morning, as he was basking in the sun before one of the 
white marble entrances, and dejectedly revolving thoughts as to the 
manner of obtaining a breakfast, a figure that looked familiar came 
ambling along. It was a German named Miller, a thickset, sharp- 
eyed fellow, who had studied everything, who, as he himself expressed 
it, was acquainted with the vestibules to all the halls of knowledge, 
without being able to get a job as janitor or watchdog in any of 
them. ‘And as I’m not fit to be even a professor in this country,” 
he sighed into his glass of beer, “I suppose I shall have to play 


the nigger at one of the hit-the-coon-and-get-a-good-cigar joints, 
three for five.” 
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He was nearly dark enough to fill such a position, dust and sun 
having done their work. He had long ago lost all his little tutoring 
jobs with suburban families, and the soles of his shoes were gone. 

In more prosperous times Riesenbach had met him in the Bier- 
stuben, and his robust loquaciousness, had not made a very strong 
appeal to that gentleman, but this morning he thought that a little 
gossip might warm him up a bit. He was curious to know the reason 
of Miuller’s haste, which seemed alluring to one surrounded by a 
desert waste of time. ‘Excuse me,” said Muller, “I’m in a hurry. 
Won’t you come and have breakfast with me?”’ 

“Breakfast” cast out all other thoughts. “‘ You bet! I’m hungry!” 

“Hungry! Then let’s be quick about it! My appetite, too, is 
best in the morning. Habit, you see—I seldom eat at any other 
time. And how can you express your joy of living better’—here 
his voice took on a gentle intonation, as if he were touching some 
precious object—‘“‘than by breaking fresh bread and imbibing milk 
in honor of this fine morning ?”’ 

**Beer and beefsteak wouldn’t be so bad, either.” 

“Beer and steak! I am sorry for you. Your spirit is weighed 
down by material longings, not at all in accord with our butterfly 
existence.” 

They had reached a little neatly swept street, with modest, red, 
two-story dwellings, with their white window frames and marble 
steps. Miuller’s eyes were casting about restlessly, but soon they 
regained their calm. 

“Table’s set; I guess we have three-quarters of an hour.” He 
walked toward the iron railing and sat down with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion beside a fat paper bag and a bottle of milk. Riesenbach stared 
at him. 

“You see, this saves them the trouble of getting up early to go 
out and buy the breakfast things. In the morning they find their 
bread and milk out here, just as good little children find their Christ- 
mas presents, but today they shall have nothing. Help yourself.” 

“But this is stealing! You expect me to—and my family honor!” 

“Stealing—ach was! The things you do say! Would you not 
rather take the gifts the gods provide than dwindle away to a mere 
nothing, as a modern Echo, until nought but the name remains to 
whisper Von Riesenbach, Von Riesenbach from the alleys, every time 
I undertake to break this beautiful bread? The sweetest of baker’s 
maids, with cheeks like breakfast rolls—it is thus I sometimes see 
her from afar—buxom as Flora or Ceres, or as the head on the cover 
of ‘Die Gartenlaube,’ offers you these golden loaves, and you remain 
hard and cold!” 

He spoke with such conviction and his bodily attitude was one of 
such rooted righteousness, that Riesenbach felt himself yielding. 
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Miller continued more gently: “Birds are we, picking up 
crumbs,’—his speech was cathe impeded by the size of this 
mouthful. ‘“‘I am a big tit-mouse, and you are a great heraldic eagle, 
double-headed, with one head preventing the other from eating.” 

Riesenbach ate his half of the bread in silence, and with timid 
glances toward the windows. Miiller politely handed him the bottle. 
‘Here you are; drink deep! Anathema on that milkman! I knew it 
the first time I ever saw his narrow, rascally face! If he hasn’t 
adulterated this milk with water! We've got to put up with a good 
deal, I tell you! MHere’s a paper, too, the Press, so they must be 
Republicans. Let’s see whether there’s anything interesting.” 

He unfolded the paper with a dignity suggesting that he possessed 
the right to vote, occasionally smiled the smile of a schoolmaster on 
lighting upon some clumsy phrase, found the whole business in bad 
taste, but bore it goodnaturedly. Riesenbach began thinking aloud, 
tempted by his sense of tranquility to relieve himself of the ideas that 
constantly oppressed him. Here was his opportunity, moreover, to 
redeem his dignity a bit in the eyes of the other man. 

“If we could only begin life all over again. If some one would 
only extend a helping hand. Don’t you think a man ought to be 
able to raise his life to a higher plane, and be, on the whole, a nobler 
personality than before? We could profit so much by the lessons 
life teaches if misfortune did not crush us so! If I only had a job 
and could show what is in me!” 

Miller winked ironically. ‘‘What would you like to be? A 
police magistrate?”’ He put down the paper and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘There’s never anything new. Same eloquence, same 
vituperation, same abuse, and none of it serious. At bottom both 
parties are exactly the same. Their accusations and defences remind 
me of the clown in a Danish comedy who played the two opposing 
lawyers before a judge. He ranted most awfully against himself, and 
finally boxed both his own ears. But why should we worry! We, 
Fortune’s favorite sons—our lives perpetual holidays! Let the ox 
bellow deep down in the well: why should we pull him out? You 
consider yourself unfortunate! Valame Dios! What more poetic 
existence can there be than ours? Yellow sunlight cutting oblique 
paths over the street, marble steps to sit on, like the disguised children 
in the fairy tale, fed on milk and bread! What more can existence 
offer—unless, perhaps, a cigar. And inside they are dreaming of the 
money for a new piano and of how to force their fellow-citizens to 
nominate them for Alderman, while we sip the cream of life—a little 
adulterated, I admit—enjoy a little crumb from their breakfast and 
leave them to lunch and dine on the huge volume of their cares.” 

His laughing face against the red wall behind him was as cheerful 
as the rising sun. 
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Riesenbach at that moment was full of admiration and almost 
proud to sit on the same steps with so great a philosopher. Miller 
rose, held out the bottle at arm’s length, and declaimed: “Now I 
shall sacrifice the remains of this watered milk to the Sun and to Joy 
on this marble altar. May Joy still flourish somewhere in the 
obscure corners of this unnecessarily noisy world, may she not be 
entirely driven out by the sound of steam whistles, and may she 
occasionally find a breakfast at the door of her sleeping fellow- 
citizens! Evoe! E-e-e Now they’re waking up! I was too 
loud! Skip! I should not like to witness their rage at the loss of 
their milk; it might not have a desirable effect on my love of my 
fellow-men.” 

A few blocks off they separated. Miller broke off a twig from a 
twining ivy and rolled it in his lips, as he shuffled away carelessly in 
the sunshine. Riesenbach felt his happy frame of mind disappear as 
rapidly as it had come on, and he looked after his companion, some- 
what ashamed at the necessity of so unceremonious a flight. 


Editorial 


Minister Swenson It would be a dangerous diplomatic policy for 
Retires the United States to send always to a foreign 


country as minister a man whose fathers were 
born in that country, unless, indeed, generations have intervened, as 
with Dr. Henry Van Dyke, our new minister to the Netherlands. A 
notable exception, however, may be instanced to prove the rule—Mr. 
Laurits Selmer Swenson, our retiring minister to Norway. Although 
Mr. Swenson was born in Minnesota, his parents were Norwegians, 
and he was educated among strong Norwegian traditions at Luther 
College in Iowa; yet his tact, dignity and simple charm of manner 
have made him, during the two years of ministry in Norway, beloved 
to all classes, and won him the personal friendship of the rulers of 
Norway, crowned and uncrowned. During these two years the feel- 
ing in Norway for the higher values of American life has grown per- 
ceptibly warmer, and this better understanding Norwegians them- 
selves generously ascribe in the first instance to the influence of 
Minister Swenson. Norway was Mr. Swenson’s third diplomatic 
post; from 1897 for eight years he was minister to Denmark and again, 
from 1909 to 1911, minister to Switzerland. We trust that he will 
soon again return to the service. 
Mr. Albert George Schmedemann, our new minister to Norway, is 
of German ancestry, and was a resident of Madison, Wis. In Sweden 
Colonel Charles Hinman Graves has entered his ninth year, and in 
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Denmark Dr. Maurice Francis Egan his seventh year as minister. 
Last June President Wilson offered Dr. Egan the post of ambassador 
to Austria, which he declined. 


Scandinavian The six Fellows of the American-Scandinavian 
Students Foundation chosen by government commissions in 
in America Sweden, Denmark and Norway, have now taken up 

their researches at various universities in America. 
Three of the six are civil engineers. Mr. Erik Koersner, of Sweden, 
is studying concrete and water-power construction in the Graduate 
School of Applied Sciences at Harvard University, where he has 
received the appointment of Scandinavian Scholar. Mr. C. M. 
Pedersen, of Denmark, is continuing his advanced work in railroad 
construction, begun last spring at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Arnt Jakobsen, the Norwegian Fellow, has gone 
west to the University of Wisconsin, where he was offered a liberal 
scholarship at the school of engineering, and is studying the con- 
struction of bridges of iron, stone and concrete. 

Of the other three Fellows, one is a psychologist, another a 
librarian, and the third a student of radium. Mr. Einar Corvin, who 
has pursued advanced courses at Uppsala, Stockholm, and Lund, is 
making experiments in psychology at Columbia University. Mr. 
Vilhelm Slomann, of Denmark, last year studied library methods at 
the New York State Library School at Albany—an institution which 
has graduated several librarians from the Scandinavian countries— 
and will continue his work there. 

Miss Ellen Gleditsch, of Norway, the only woman in the group, 
has spent five years in Paris in the laboratory of Madame Curie, the 
discoverer of radium, and has published several articles dealing with 
problems in radio-activity. Miss Gleditsch has received flattering 
invitations from the Universities of Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Minne- 
sota. At Harvard, women are not admitted to the physical labora- 
tory, but the Director of the Laboratory has made an exception in 
this case, and invited Miss Gleditsch to be his guest for the year. 
Miss Gleditsch will carry on her investigations in radio-activity at 
Yale University. 

In addition, two other scholars of the Foundation are now in 
America. Bernhard Bergersen of Norway, is studying the English 
language at Harvard, while Mr. Pauli Christiansen, a machine con- 
structor of Horsens, Denmark, has entered the sophomore class of 
the Carnegie Technical School, in Pittsburgh. Both of these students 
received their appointments directly from the Trustees of the Foun- 
dation before the formation of the for eign Advisory Committees. 

Of the American traveling scholars of the Foundation in Seandi- 
navia, Professor Amandus Johnson has just returned to the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania from a successful summer gathering historical 
material in the libraries of Stockholm and Copenhagen. Mr. Henning 
Larsen, student of Northern philology, has resigned in order to accept 
a Fellowship at Princeton University. Mr. Martin B. Ruud, also a 
student of languages and literature, who spent the last semester at 
Copenhagen, has taken up his residence for the winter at Uppsala. 


The Review THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW is not an 

endowed publication, but depends, like any other 
magazine, upon the support of its subscribers and advertisers. It 
is essentially a cooperative experiment. The Review has been so 
far successful, especially through the increase in the membership of 
the American-Scandinavian Society, that the magazine begins this 
last issue of its first year with a modest surplus. As in all coopera- 
tive undertakings, this surplus will be shared by the members, being 
distributed in the form of an enlarged and ‘beautified Christmas 
number. It is confidently hoped that the increased size of the 
magazine can be maintained throughout the coming year. 

During the year the Review has been widely quoted by magazines 
and newspapers at home and abroad and publicly praised for its direct 
appeal and its artistic appearance. A Harvard professor, desperately 
busy in maintaining a large family and editing a great series of works, 
is lured in spite of himself to read the advertisements of the REviEw: 

“IT am overwhelmed with periodicals, but I must say the advertisements of 
your Review are certainly interesting, even if one has not time to read the 
articles themselves.” 

A prominent Seattle attorney, a president of the Scandinavian 
Brotherhood of America, states: 


“It is my opinion that all Scandinavians should be subscribers, irrespective 
of creed, faction or nationality.” 


The Yule = There will be many surprises in this Christmas number 
Number of the Review, pleasant ones, we hope. To begin with, 

two of the masterpieces of modern Swedish painting will 
be reproduced for the first time in America, in beautiful colors, suit- 
able for framing—Kings Karin, by Anders Zorn, and The Hunter, by 
Bruno Liljefors. 

These alone would make the issue worth printing; but this is not 
all. Sweden’s great authoress, Miss Selma Lagerlof, has written for 
the Christmas Review a new story—to appear simultaneously in 
Sweden—a tale with its roots in real life, which her good friend and 
translator, Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, is now rendering into 
English from Miss Lagerléf’s own manuscript. It is a narrative 
written in Miss Lagerléf’s best vein, cogent and appealing. 

Beginning with the Christmas number, the Review will print a 
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series of illustrations of Danish castles—picturesque royal residences 
beloved by all good Danes, and crumbling feudal “‘ Herregaarde,”’ still 
surrounded by their moats, consecrated to the memory of the past. 
These pictures will be some of them from photographs, some from 
drawings made expressly for the Review by clever Danish artists. 
They will occupy each a full page and thus be suitable for framing. 
The series will begin most auspiciously with Rosenborg, the residence 
of Christian IV, now a royal treasure house, and Minister Maurice 
Francis Egan is writing, expecially to accompany the picture, a 
beautiful dedication in verse. 

A humorous Danish-American Christmas story by Countess 
Raben-Levetzau; the triumphant tour through Norway of the Singers 
from St. Olaf’s College in Minnesota; and a copiously illustrated 
account of recent experiences in the land of Laps and iron mines 
above the Polar Circle, by Henry Goddard Leach, are only a few of 
the surprises in this attempt to produce a Christmas gift book. 
Copies should be ordered in advance for the edition de luxe in color, 
which will appear about December 1 in only five thousand copies. 


A Smokeless On August 1 the editor of the Review was invited 
Marine by the shipbuilding house of Burmeister and Wain in 

Copenhagen to attend the trial trip of a new mer- 
chant ship of 6,600 tons, run by a Diesel motor, the Pedro Christo- 
phersen designed for Swedish trade to Buenos Ayres. This is the 
seventh Diesel ship constructed by this firm, although it is scarcely 
more than a year since Emperor William’s telegram to King Christian 
proclaimed to the world Denmark’s realization of an ocean-going 
motor ship. To no one is this marine revolution due more than to 
the Danish inventor, Mr. Ivar Knudsen. At the request of the 
Editor, Mr. Knudsen has snatched a few hours from his busy days 
to prepare an article for the Christmas Rrview, in which he tells the 
story of the Danish Diesel ship, simply and impersonally, as a triumph 
of Danish patience and technical skill. 

It is a subject which should interest American commerce. Our 
abundance of oil places the Diesel motor ship at a special advantage 
here. This type of ship could, for example, be used in the fruit 
service between the United States and the West Indies and South 
America. It will, no doubt, find its place in our increased merchant 
marine after the opening of the Panama Canal. 





Books 


IcELANDIC AuTHoRS OF TopAy. By Halldor Hermannsson. Issued 
by Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y., 1913. $1.00. 


This is the sixth volume of the bibliographic series, “Islandica, An Annual 
Relating to Iceland, the Fiske Icelandic Collection, etc.,”’ all by H. Hermannsson, 
which has already become indispensable to students of Old Norse literature, 
history and law. It is made possible by the munificence of the late Willard Fiske, 
the gifted librarian of Cornell University. 

As only living authors are included and the bio-bibliographic method was 
chosen, we have now virtually a ““Who’s Who” of present-day Iceland. Mr. 
Hermannsson has spared no pains to make his ‘work accurate and complete. The 
astonishing mass of compact information he furnishes on the lives, publications 
and activities, not only of men of letters but of all persons prominent in the 
intellectual life of Iceland (Canadian Icelanders included) must in many cases 
have been gathered by correspondence. Some 150 names are presented, with 
individual articles up to three pages of close print—an imposing array, considering 
the diminutive size of the nation. 

There is an excellent brief introduction on the literary activity of Iceland from 
its inception, a thousand years ago, and a very useful appendix giving a list of 
books and essays relating to modern Icelandic literature. L. M. H. 


Is Ir Art? Post-ImMpressionism, Futurism, CusismM. By J. Nilsen 
Laurvik. The International Press, New York, 1913. 
In his article, “Intolerance in Art. Apropos the Exhibition of Scandinavian 


Art”’ in the March number of the Review, Mr. Laurvik wrote in defense of the 
“‘lawless Norwegians,” Munch, Lund, Karsten, and Kavli. Putting the question 


of what they were driving at in their apparently chaotic paintings, he answers 
himself: ‘“‘ Nothing less than a new form, based upon ancient primitive forms, 
that shall express with greater intensity the new feelings and emotions aroused 
in man by all the objects in the natural world.”” In reviewing the work of the 
Futurists and Cubists in his book, “‘Is It Art?”’ Mr. Laurvik finds, not as in the 
Scandinavians a sound primitive basis, but what he calls a “‘ pseudo-primitivism, ” 
an affected disregard of what humanity has learned through long efforts, a strain- 
ing beyond the bounds of pictorial art and a consequent poor and cheap attainment. 
The most consistent expression of this attempt to render by fumbling primitive 
methods not the thing itself but the sensations it excites in the mind of the 
artist Mr. Laurvik finds in Kadinsky’s “Improvisation.” It is an attempt to 
convey by means of color the emotions produced by music. It lacks even the 
concession to visible form found in the Cubists—where an occasional arm or leg 
strikes the eye through the “exploding shingles,’’—and looks simply as though a 
child had emptied a paint box over the canvas. The failure of the effort, Mr. 
Laurvik points out, is due to the irreconcilable difference between the two forms 
of art, music being in its nature fluid, dying as it is produced, while the essence 
of graphic art is its fixity. The writer has approached his subject with an open 
mind, and his book is, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the most sane and 
illuminating word that has been spoken on the show that set New York agog last 
winter. H. A. L. 





The Magazines 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of the year’s contributions to our American 
magazines pertaining to Scandinavia are the two essays on “Education for 
Motherhood,” written for the Atlantic Monthly (July and August) by Ellen Key. 
In the first essay she praises the cottage system of intimate family life, as opposed 
to the demoralizing effect of a common kitchen and dining-room. In the second 
article she advocates a year of social service for women, corresponding to enforced 
military training for men. Ellen Key at home in the country, with her dog, is the 
subject of a sympathetic sketch by R. C. Dorr in The Bookman for July. At 
Strindberg criticism various American critics have tried their hand; J. W. Hart- 
mann in The International for January, P. H. Grumann in Poet Lore for January, 
The Nation, July 17, The Bookman for June, and Current Opinion for July. The 
Living Age, May 24, contains a discussion of novels by Selma Lagerlof. The 
Nation, May 15, reviews favorably Sigurd Ibsen’s ‘“‘Human Quintessence,” as 
translated by Marcia Hargis Janson—a Kentucky girl married to a Christiania 
business man. ‘“‘Hé6ffding, Denmark’s Foremost Thinker,” is the title of a page 
in the American Review of Reviews for September, apropos of the recently cele- 
brated seventieth birthday of the Danish philosopher. In The Bookman for May, 
Miss Bolette Sontum, daughter of Ibsen’s physician, presents a personal, though 
not too intimate side of “‘The Old Doctor” (Ibsen) in his contact with the Sontum 
children. The article contains a hitherto unpublished photograph and an 
English translation of several letters of Ibsen to the Sontum family. 

‘Modern Tapestry Work in Sweden’’ is the subject of an essay by A. Branting 
in The International Studio for April. The same magazine publishes in July an 
essay on the “Chateau of Rosenborg and Its Collections” by that versatile writer 
on Scandinavian art, literature, life, Mr. Georg Bréchner, of Copenhagen. The 
writer compares Rosenborg to “A huge, magnificent Renaissance jewel casket, 
proudly resting on a cloth of rich green velvet.”” Under “Studio Talk”’ in the Sep- 
tember number of the same magazine, Mr. Thorsten Laurin discusses the recent 
exhibit of portraits of the Idun Society in Stockholm. In Musical America, 
April 26, Ivan Narodny, the Russian-American who wrote the article on Wind- 
ingstad in the September Review, describes the “‘ Music Colony of Scandinavians 
as Modern Scalds.”’ 

Following the article by Prof. William Hovgaard on “The Commercial Future 
of St. Thomas” in the January issue of the Review, Harpers Weekly, January 11, 
published a treatment of the same subject entitled “A Bid for the Canal Zone.” 
More recently, on September 13, the same weekly revives the incident of the 
unofficial connection of Capt. Walter Christmas, with the proposed sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States some years ago, in a page of scathing 
satire, under the caption, “Lamar, Mulhall and Christmas, Which is the Biggest 
Fakir?” In The Craftsman for March Jacob A. Riis writes on ‘Co-operation in 
Denmark,” and in The Outlook, July 26, on ‘“‘The Real Lucky Penny,” a new 
Danish device for raising money for the blind. An article entitled ““The New 
Conservatism,” in the American Review of Reviews, the January number, inter- 
prets the beliefs of the new political party, The Young Right, in Sweden—the 
probable increase of executive as opposed to legislative power and the solution 
of government by occupational as opposed to geographical representation. 


H. G. L. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


To NORWAY, SWEDEN and DEN- 
MARK by the NEWEST, FASTEST 
MOST MODERN STEAMERS of 
the new direct service for KRISTIANIA 
via BERGEN, STAVANGER and 
KRISTIANSAND. 


Passengers may use the famous Bergen-Kris- 
tiania Railway without extra charge, allowing 


CABIN PASSENGERS STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES 
AT BERGEN THREE DAYS 


Handsome and comfortable accommodations. SUMPTU- 
OUSLY appointed CABINS DE LUXE, en-suite (two 
rooms with bath) VERANDA CAFE. EXCELLENT 


CUISINE. 
“ KRISTIANIAFJORD” } —— Convenient connections North Cape, Sweden, Denmark, 
** BERGENSFJORD” j 


530 feet long Finland and the Continent. 





September voyage by the S. S. “KRISTIANIAFJORD”: 8 days, 16 hours, 58 minutes. 
NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE PASSEN GER AGENCY, INC. 


General Agents for United States and Canada . 8 & 10 BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK 


BIRGER OSLAND & CO. HOBE & CO. REIDAR GJOLME 
Gen'l Western Passenger Agents Gen’! Northwestern Passenger Agents General North Pacific Coast Agent 
212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 123 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 709 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








NORWAY MEXICO GULF LINE AND 
SWEDISH-AMERICA MEXICO LINE 


Monthly service between GOTEBORG, KRISTIANIA and STAVAN- 
GER and NEWPORT NEWS, VA.; VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO, 
MEXICO; GALVESTON, TEX., and NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight and Passengers Carried. 


Wireless Apparatus. 
AGENTS a 
G. M. BRYDE, Kristiania SANDSTROM STRANNE CO., Goteborg 
FURNESS WITHY & CO., Ltd., New York and Newport News, Va. 


JAS. P. ROBERTSON FOWLER & McVITIE H. VOGEMANN 
111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. Galveston, Tex. 1119 Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


or HENRY’S <= 
69 WEST 36th STREET NEW YORK 


The Only First-class Scandinavian Restaurant in New York 


SCANDINAVIAN SPECIALTIES 
SMORGASBORD SVENSKA SEXOR 


Careful Attention to Private Dinners 
Music 6.30 P M. to 1 A.M. Phone Greeley 4782 








